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The Hale Union Meeting. 


Tue position of a great University, in the trial hour of a nation’s 
history, is certainly a matter of interest to those connected with it, if 
not of weight in the outside world. Therefore, since old Yaue has 
spoken in strong and earnest language, and has wheeled into line on 
the great moral battlefield of the day, we should be false to our posi- 
tion, did we not perpetuate in the pages of the Lir. this remarkable 
Record of Loyalty. Many of our number—all honor to the brave— 
are making a nobler record in the armies of the Republic, and it be- 
comes us, who are still over our books, to extend our warmest God- 
speed to the cause for which our classmates are perilling their lives. 
There is solemn truth in the trite remark, that this is the great crisis. 
in our national life. The political heresy of State Rights, which 
means disintegration, wedkness, defeat and death, is working for a- 
fatal supremacy. English gold and sympathy feed the conflict. 
English “neutrality” is being molded into cannon and forged into 
sword blades, for the Southern army. France, from the Sierras of 
Mexico, is watching the long-lingering strife. When such powerful 
and unprincipled foes are arrayed against the Republic, it becomes 
every true man, of whatever political faith, to rally to the support 
and defense of the country he holds dear. In the presence of a com- 
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mon danger, minor differences must be forgotten. In the bond of an- 
exalted patriotism, all loyalists are one. It was to express and pub- 
lish to the world this unity, this almost perfect oneness of the Uni- 
versity in this solemn and portentous hour, that the Yale Union Club 
was organized, under whose auspices the great meeting was held. It 
was a proud night for Yale, when she spoke so firmly and so well for 
the New American Union, in which walks not a single slave! Its 
record will be read hereafter with joy and pride, when we shall have 
better learned the lessons of this hour, and seen with our own eyes 
the new and nobler civilization which is now becoming faintly visible. 

The demonstration took place in the beautiful hall of the Brothers 
in Unity. The sacred colors of the Union were displayed in tasteful 
profusion, and made a silent plea for the “ dear old flag,” that must 
have touched the coldest heart. 

After three hearty cheers and a song, the following resolutions 
were read. As their earnest sentences rolled from the eloquent lips 
of the reader, the enthusiasm of the meeting rose higher and higher, 
until, with the electric sentence, “REsoLveD, that Yale stands firm 
by Abraham Lincoln and Andrew Johnson,” it burst into the wildest 
applause. The first three resolutions, which are national in their 
character, we omit for want of space, giving only those which are of 
local interest. 


Resolved, That Yale cannot qualify her loyalty, nor prove false to her history; 
that the Nationality, to whose creation she lert her bravest and choicest spirits, 
who cheered Washington with their steadfast devotion, whose government she has 
helped to-establish and administer, whose Constitution she has helped to frame 
and expound, and whose Union she has illustrated with her learning and eloquence, 
she will never desert nor betray; that their glory is her glory, their history her 
history, their fate her fate; that her venerable traditions, the sentiments of her 
honored Alumni, the teachings of her respected authorities, and the intelligence 
and patriotism of her youngest sons, assert her unwavering attaclment to the 
great principles at stake; and that we will never stigmatize our own brethren, 
fallen in the fight for their country, as useless sacrifices or misguided suicides, or 

‘brand as a “failure” their heroic triumph, but that we solemnly declare that though 
low may lie their bodies on all our consecrated fields, their memories shall be 
blessed and enthroned within our love forever. 

Resolved, That Yale stands firm by Abraham Lincoln and Andrew Johnson; 
that she recognizes in the one the sagacious, sincere and prudent President, of un- 
questioned integrity, and unshaken faith in popular rights and our speedy success; 
and in the other, the fearless representative of the true Democracy, the incorrupti- 
ble Senator, the inflexible patriot; and in both, the defenders of the original and 
necessary principles on which the nation was built, and on which alone it can sur- 
vive, and therefore pledge them our influence and votes; while we appeal to the 
young men of the land to beware of blighting their lives with the mildew of dis- 
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loyalty, and to bravely forecast with us the coming time, when any implication in 
this foul guilt will work a social and political taint; and when, insurrection sup- 
pressed, her borders free of a foreign despot, the Great Republic shall rise impé- 


rial, grounded on the will of a free and loyal people, and uncursed by the sigh of 
a slave. 


After the adoption of the resolutions; the following letters were 
read, amid cheers for their patriotic authors :— 


Boston, October 14th, 1864. 

My Dear Sir,—I have received your favor of the 11th, in which you inform me 
that it is proposed to hold a meeting of the Union Club of Yale College, comprising 
nearly the whole number of students in all tle departments of the Institution. I 
am not surprised to learn that there is so great a preponderance of loyal sentiment 
in your noble University. The cause is one which appeals strongly to the intelli- 
gence, as well as the patriotism of the country. An institution which assembles 
its members from a region so extensive, must be a school for enlarged and liberal 
views of public affairs. Equally favorable to the formation of correct and gener- 
ous ideas of nationality is the history of those great Peoples of antiquity, with— 
which your classical studies have made you familiar. You have seen the prema- 
ture extinction of the national life of Greece, under the blighting poison of an ifl- © 
understood State sovereignty. What better antidote can we have against the | 
domestic venom of secession? You have seen Rome, goaded to madness by her 
merciless factions, throw herself into the arms of a line of despots, as the last sad 
refuge of her imperial unity and power, and have learned, I am sure, from her 
mournful example, to deprecate that party spirit which seeks, at this moment, to 
paralyze the Administration, at the risk of consequences too painful to be contem- _ 
plated. Let us not, by repeating, under the lights of our modern Christian civili- 
zation, the errors of the great ancient Republics, draw down upon our beloved 
country their melancholy doom. 

I remain, dear sir, with friendly regards, faithfully yours, 


Epwarp EVERETT. 
J. A. Bent, President of Union Club at Yale. 


Rostyy, Lone Istanp, Oct. 13th, 1864, 

Dear Sir,—I am glad to learn from you that the Union men of Yale are about 
to give a public expression of their attachment to the well-ordered system of g7w- 
ernment framed by our ancestors for the great republic they founded. In the pres» 
ent time of its peril, it is the duty of all who have shared its benefits, to come to 
the rescue against its enemies. Those who inhabit the seats of learning, may do 
as important a service by protecting it from the machination of foes within its 
bosom, as our soldiers in the field by repelling attacks from without. I shall took. 
with interest for the report of your proceedings, which I doubt not will be worthy. 
of your noble institution. Allow me to express the hope that the generous and 
disinterested spirit which, at this time, moves the students of that institution to 
come to the aid of their country, will never give place to those narrow and selfish- 
views which are too apt to cloud the moral judgment, and influence the political 
course of men in later life. 


I am, sir, respectfully yours, Wu. ©. Bryant. 
J. A. Bent, President of Union Club at Yale. 
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Bostoy, Oct. 14th, 1864. 

Dear Sir,—It is not in my power to take part in your patriotic meeting, where 
scholars will unite to serve and save their country. ButI send you my God 
speed! 

I know not how the case may stand with you at New Haven; but I should be 
astonished, terrified and grieved, to learn that in a community so intelligent, the 
home of a famous University, the cause of the country had failed. Better for 
New Haven that all her beautiful elms should be destroyed, than that any such 
shame should be recorded. Her defection would stand out conspicuous at this 
moment, when patriotism is the watch-word, and the battle-ery of Nelson is re- 
peated, that the country “expects every man to do his duty.” 

But, thank God! no local defection can endanger the cause, which is already 
safe beyond the plots of enemies, or the hesitation of half-hearted friends. Abra- 
ham Lincoln will be reélected President of the United States, and the Chicago 
compound of treason and apostacy will be rejected. The political quacks and bar- 
bers at Chicago went too far. Their prescription, like an over-dose of arsenic, 
cured itself, by causing an immediate vomit. Pardon the plainness of the illustra- 
tion. But it is only in such terms that I can adequately deseribe the disgust 
caused by doctrines like these of Chicago. No patriot stomach can bear them. 
Accept my best wishes, and believe me, dear sir, 

Very faithfully yours, CHARLES SUMNER. 
Joseru A. Bent, President of Union Club at Yale. 


New York, Oet. 15th, 1864. 

Dear Sir,—It gives me great satisfaction to learn by your letter of the 12th, 
that the students of Yale College are so unanimous and so enthusiastic in support 
of the Union and of that Government which alone, under existing circumstances, 
can represent and maintain the unity and the sovereignty of the nation against 
rebellion in the South, and treasonable faction in the North. I regret that the 
pressure of engagements will not allow me to write anything worthy to be read at 
your proposed meeting on Monday evening. But I must take a moment to suggest 
two thoughts that I would gladly expand. 

Our struggle has two important phases for educated men; the one historical and 
philosophical—the other practical and personal. On the one hand, they can esti- 
mate most clearly the grand principles that underlie it; the forces of civilization, 
which all antecedent struggles in the progress of human thought and of civil lib- 
erty have concentrated upon this conflict; and the bearing of such a conflict of 
ideas and principles upon the whole future of mankind. To them the qnestion is 
not one of North or South, of Union or Disunion, but of the permanence of con- 
stitutional liberty, of the progress of mankind in self-government, of the moral 
status of the race, after all the discipline of the past, in the schools of Christian 
faith and of political freedom. 

Upon the other hand, men of education have the largest staxe in the future of 
their country, in its honor, in its advancement in the scale of nations, in the reali- 
zation of their loftiest hopes and aspirations for a progressive humanity, in the 
field of thought and of endeavor that a great and growing nation will open, if true 
to freedom, to justice and to man. A nation that has a history, a principle, a life, 
a future, and that is great enough and true enough to hold these sacred, and to 
maintain them; this is the field where men of thought may employ their highest 
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powers, and win the noblest laurels. How grand the future which this nation will 
offer to the ambition of her generous and educated youth, when she shall havé 
established her prerogative of sovereignty upon her own soil, by making that soil 
everywhere free for the development of man in industry, in knowledge and in vir- 
tue. May the sons of Yale do their part in redeeming the nation for such a futuré; 
and share in its honors and reward. With the highest regard, 
Yours, truly, - Josern P. Taompson. 

T. F. Caskey, Secretary of Yale College Union Club. 


New York, Oct. 15, 1864. 

My Dear Sir,—I am glad to hear that the students of the ancient University to 
which I owe so much, and toward which I feel so great an attachment, are so 
nearly united in sentiment on the principal, and, as I think, the only question 
before the country. I wish the people at large, and their guides and leaders, had 
béen able to settle on the grand yet simple basis of coming action in support of 
the government, which you have adopted, and which, as you express it, “ unites 
all those who, differing heretofore, are satisfied with the basis of the INTEGRITY OF 
THE UNION.” 

In small things and great, in private discussions and public and popular agita- 
tions, it is a prevalent, almost an universal source of error and weakness, to waste 
reason and passion, and divide counsel and energy, upon difficulties and perplexi- 
ties which belong to the past, or are yet in store for the future. What unhappy 
and malign influences inflamed political differences in the Union and under the 
Constitution, into a sectional hatred of the Union, and an aristocratic conspiracy 
against the Constitution, and pushed this hate and treason into armed revolt from 
the Union, and implacable war against the Constitution, and at whose hands all 
this blood is to be required, are questions upon which, however clear the answer 
may seem to you and to me, we must expect men to differ, and which we may 
leave free to speculation. So, too, what obstacles, political, social or personal, may 
thwart and impede the pacification of the revolted region, the conciliation of the 
discontented population, after the war is over and arms have yielded to law, and 
whether or no they will “exhaust all the resources of statesmanship” for their 
removal, are premature questions, and their solution will give no aid in the present 
and pressing controversy, which is wholly of arms and war. 

The political and military resources of the rebellion are combined and wielded 
with one purpose and to one end—the dismemberment of our country and the 
destruction of our government. If this purpose and this end are gained, the lines 
of our habitations are to be drawn anew, and our necks to be bent to that form of 
government which the few swimmers in the vast whirl of anarchy may choose to 
impose upon us. 

If the political and military power of the government is not kept firm and true, 
steady and incessant to the work and the result of destroying the armies of the 
rebellion and dispersing its political organization, the rebellion will succeed, and 
our disaster will be complete. I distrust any argument and dread any action which 
seeks to separate the government from the administration, in the very pinch and 
stress of this mighty struggle, and dream of upholding the government by over- 
throwing the administration! Those who please themselves with this whimsical 
patriotism, have notions far different from mine, as to the inexorable conditions of 
human affairs, which bind conduct and es together, quite independent of 
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the puny wiles of the actors. The struggling boat’s crew that goes for “an im- 
mediate cessation of hostilities” with the rapids above Niagara, may resume them, 
but it will be at the bottom of the fall. 

I rejoice, therefore, to see that the students of Yale have had the sagacity to 
touch the very marrow of this controversy, and lay it bare of all past and all 
future complications. I rejoice to assure you that many thousand political oppo- 
nents of the administration in this city and this State, are preparing to take the 
same ground, and swell the moral force of the coming election, whose political 
result is already assured. 

I have, sir, in this letter, respected the diversity of sentiment among you on 
politicn! questions, and have put my views, such as they are, upon considera- 
tions which would govern my action in the pending canvass, were I an oppo- 
nent, instead of being a supporter of the administration. 

I am, with cordial sympathy for your objects, and sincere approval of your 
manner of carrying them out, 

= Your friend and servant, Wm. M. Evarrts. 

J. A. Bent, Pres. Union Club at Yale. 

Thus speak the Orator, the Poet, the Statesman, the Divine, the 
Lawyer—all representative men, and Yale listens with respect to their 
united voices in behalf of Liberty and Union. Great and holy must 
be the cause which calls forth such advocates. Their thoughtful 
words will be repeated beneath the elms of Yale as equal in force and 
beauty to the most exalted expressions of ancient patriotism. In ad- 
dition to the letters printed above, responses were received from Geo. 
W. Curtis, LL. D. and His Excellency Gov. Wm. A Buckingham, 
but they came too late to be read at the meeting. Such sentiments 
and names would have added a still greater dignity and significancy 
to the occasion. The name of the Chief Executive, already loved 
and honored in Yale, will be held in more grateful and lasting remem- 
brance for his kind words of encouragement and advice. Let the let- 
ters speak for themselves. 

Nortu Snore, Staten Isuanp, 17th Oct,, 1864. 

My Dear Sir,—I have been out stumping in my district so that I received your 
kind letter too late to answer in time for your meeting. Your college club reminds 
me of Sir Philip Sidney’s noble words—* To what purpose should our minds be 
turned to various kinds of knowledge unless room be afforded for putting it into 
practice so that public advantage may be the result?” That is the question which 
every scholar should now ask himself, and answer. In these days should not ev- 
ery student remember John Milton and go and do likewise? Or why go to England 
and two hundred years ago, or to Philip Sidney, the brilliant youth of an earlier 
time, when every collegian at Yale may recall Theodore Winthrop, so few years 
his predecessor? 

What is the scholar’s office but the enlargement of mental and moral liberty, and 
what is the cause of the country, but that of all liberty? It was a wise man and 
a famous scholar who wrote to me eight years ago: “If educated men had been 
true to their duty we should not have been in the ghastly condition we now be- 
wail.” 
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I hope your meeting this evening has been as large and inspiring as our cause; 
and I wish with all my heart it had been possible for me to be with you, 


Very truly yours, GEO. W. CURTIS. 
T. F. Caskey, Sec. Yale Union Club. 


Strate or ConNECTICUT, EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
. Norwicu, Oct. 21st, 1864. 

Dear Sir,—Your favor of the 15th inst. was duly received, but not in time for 
me to reply as you desired. I am highly gratified that the young men of Yale 
College have organized a Union Club at this juncture of public affairs. “The Un- 
ion,” as we use the term, means the supremacy of national authority. It means 
peace by a termination of civil war, not by yielding to the claims of the arrogant, 
the disaffected and disloyal, but by requiring obedience to law and submission to 
constitutional authority. 

This demand is so simple, so reasonable that it can be met without the loss of 
honor or liberty or life not already forfeited by crime. If it is not met there can 
be no peace. On this'line we are fighting the battle of Republican liberty for the 
world, and I rejoice that you are in the conflict. Fight on, young men, and co-op- 
erate with the government in its efforts to enforce the laws over every foot of our 
territory—give your energies and your talents to the patriotic work of sustaining 
national authority, and you will add another bright page to the history of liberty- 
loving Yale. 

I am truly your obedient servant, 


WM. A. BUCKINGHAM. 

T. F. Caskey, Sec. Yale Union Club. 

These letters were received with such cheers as students alone 
know how to give. When the prolonged peals of applause had suffi- 
ciently died away to allow the President’s voice to be heard, the Hon. 
Henry B. Harrison of New Haven was introduced, and held his stu- 
dent audience spell-bound for two rich hours. His address was 
thoughtful, philosophical, eloquent. The style was chaste and eleva- 
ted, and therefore calculated to enchain a scholarly auditory. His 
clear reasoning and apt illustration in refutation of Calhoun’s political 
subtilties were keenly relished and will be long remembered by those 
who were present. We regret that we cannot lay before the readers 
of the Lit. this masterly exposition. An outline or garbled report 
would do Mr. Harrison injustice, since his speech was not remarkable 
for the annunciation of new truths or ideas but rather for sound refu- 
tation of Southern dogmas, and the new and shining dress in which he 
clothed the old mother-thoughts of political truth. When the Honora- 
ble gentleman had concluded, the suppressed enthusiasm of two hours 
burst into cheers of admiration and approval. 

At this juncture Prof. Cyrus Northrop was introduced and greeted 
with irrepressible applause. To him belongs that incommunicable 
gift of eloquence which never grows old. His speech was the logic 
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of Harrison set on fire, and it “ woke the enthusiasm of the meeting 
to its highest pitch.” We cannot transfer to our pages his earnest 
appeal to young men, to stand firm by their country, in and out of 
college, but we trust that a few wavering hearts at least were forever 
fixed in faithful allegiance to the idea of a New Nation that knows 
not slavery. 

When the Professor had taken his seat, nine cheers were called for 
the Union and Lincoln and Johnson. They were given with heart- 
felt enthusiasm, and the meeting was ended. 

Such is the recprd of Yale’s loyalty on the eve of the Presidential 
election of 1864. T. F.C. 


YALE LITERARY PRIZE ESSAY. 


By Epwarp Y. Hincxs, Bripgeport, Conn. 
Hatotborne. 
Wiruin the past few years, American literature has lost many of 


those writers who have given it a name and a place among the litera- 
tures of other nations. We have been called upon to lament, in quick 
succession, the deaths of Cooper, Prescott, Irving and Hawthorne. 
We can but ask, who are arising among us to make good the loss of 
such men as these? What literature so rich in genius that it would 
not greatly mourn the loss of so many eminent writers? And cer- 
tainly, out of all those mentioned, we have lost no man of richer gifts, 
or more extended and lasting fame, than Nathaniel Hawthorne. Amer- 
ican as he was by birth and culture, he was also American in his gen- 
ius; and we can make no prouder boast of the civilization which our 
century of national life has ripened, than that it has produced so en- 
tirely original, and also so powerful and cultivated a writer. 

During Hawthorne’s life, we very naturally hesitated to pass a final 
judgment on his writings, for we felt that his powers were constantly 
attaining a riper maturity and a fuller development ; but now that he 
has passed away, and we are to estimate his genius by the works 
which he has left, it is well that we should review those works, and 
endeavor to establish in our own minds at least the position which he 
should hold in literature. A slight attempt to do this, will be the ob- 
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ject of the present essay; not to give any account of his literary ca- 
reer, or to notice his separate works in detail, but merely to point out 
his principal peculiarities as a writer, and to hazard a few remarks on 
his merits and defects. 

In Hawthorne, then, we have a preéminently original writer; one 
who, in the aim and character of his works, differs from all other wri- 
ters of fiction. Other novelists take it for their object to depict cer- 
tain forms of society, or to draw as vividly as they can the characters 
which figure in their stories, or to do both. With Hawthorne, both 
these objects are but secondary. He delineates society only so far as 
is necessary for the purposes of the narrative. The delineation of the 
characters, as a whole, is subordinated to the favorable portraiture of 
a part of their nature. The primary object of Hawthorne’s novels 
seems to be, to depict his characters as under the influence of some 
great passion, and to trace out the workings of this passion and its 
effect on the soul. For instance, the object of “The Scarlet Letter” 
is not to depict the New England of two centuries ago, or to give in- 
dividuality and life to the several characters who figure in the story. 
Its object is to show one soul under the influence of remorse for a 
hidden crime; to display another under the torture of open shame 
and contumely ; té portray a third undergoing a transforming process 
into a demon, through the persistent and all-absorbing pursuit of a 
malignant design. Another point in which Hawthorne’s stories differ 
very widely from other novels, is the poetic tone which their author 

-has permitted himself to give them. 

In limiting himself thus, Hawthorne has, at the outset, relinquished 
what are usually considered some of the highest qualities of fictitious 
writing. One of these is the creation of characters that present them- 
selves to our consciousness as actual beings, whom we remember, af- 
ter reading the story, and who seem to be invested with the warmth 
and vigor of actual life. The delineation of such a character is in- 
compatible with Hawthorne’s method. It is not by representing a 
person as entirely under the influence of one absorbing passion, that 
a graphic picture of hig character is formed, for we do not thus see 
the men around us. The life of every man is largely made up of lit- 
tle things; his character is chiefly distinguished from that of other 
men by little peculiarities; and he who would faithfully describe a 
life, or clearly portray a character, must give careful and minute at- . 
tention to little points. But Hawthorne, in his eagerness to delineate 
the greater action of the soul, passes by these little matters, and thus 
fails to breathe into his characters the breath of life. Another result 
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of the peculiar character of Hawthorne’s stories is, their total ab- 
sence of vraisemblance. They are not, and are not intended to be, 
close imitations of scenes from real life. The characters, as has just 
been said, seem shadowy. The author gives his imagination free 
range, and introduces poetic images very different from the sober style 
of the chronicler of actual events. Nay, he at times boldly intro- 
duces the supernatural into his stories, to add to their poetic effect; 
thus, of his own accord, dispelling the illusion of reality. He him- 
self says, speaking of himself under an assumed name, * * * 

“ He generally contents himself with a very slight embroidery of out- 
ward manners,—the faintest possible counterfeit of real life,—and en- 
deavors to create an interest by some less obvious peculiarity.” 

In this limit which he has marked out for himself, Hawthorne dis- 
plays wonderful power. He possesses a piercing insight into the 
soul, and profound knowledge of the laws of its action. He lays open 
the souls of his characters, with the clearness and merciless dexterity 
of the anatomist; bringing clearly into view the most subtle emotions, 
the most hidden thoughts. He does indeed penetrate to the very in- 
most recesses of the soul ; he seems to know “ where the senses mix,” 
and “where the passions meet.’””’ Some profound remark from him 
will often give us a glimpse into the hidden depths of our own na- 
ture, and reveal to us truths, of whose existence we had hitherto been 
unconscious. The mysterious intercourse of the soul with itself, in 
which the consciousness of identity shifts from one phase to another, 


and all those mysterious mental processes of self-knowledge, and. 


self-deceit, known, and yet persisted in, are by him represented with 
wonderful accuracy and power. 

And his knowledge of the effect of internal causes upon character, 
is not less remarkable than his insight into individual souls. Nothing 
can be more accuraté than his delineation of a soul rapidly changing 
under the influence of some mighty passion, into a being different in 
moral attributes from its positive state. We follow the character un- 
dergoing this transforming process with breathless interest, acknowl- 
edging the justice of each step, until the final result comes, so logical, 
that though we lament over it, (if sad, as it often is,) we yet assent 
to it in our minds, as implicitly as if it were a decree of Providence. 
In addition to this profound spiritual knowledge, Hawthorne possesses 
an imagination of great power. This enables him to give his inner 
glimpses tangible shape, and to embody them with striking clearness 
and intensity. Imagination is defined, by a recent writer, as, “ the 
power of embodying things of spirit, and spiritualizing and giving 
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life to material things.” We see, in Hawthorne's writings, both these 
proofs of a powerful imagination. With what admirable clearness 
and force does he delineate the emotions of his characters, causing 
them to stand out with all the charms of bas-relief! Surely, it seems 
as if things. so purely spiritual were never embodied in so plain a 
shape. Such is the intensity of his description, that we almost seem 
to be ourselves undergoing the same experience as that which he de- 
_ scribes. A striking evidence of his power in representing to the 
reader the creations of his imagination, is found in the fact that the 
time and place in which the scene of his works is laid, are so per- 
fectly represented before the mind. An atmosphere of chill and gloom 
pervades “The Scarlet Letter,” and we seem to feel, in reading it, 
the cold blasts of New England, and to see a clouded sun and leaden 
sky. ‘The Marble Faun,” on the other hand, is pervaded through- 
out by the mellow air of Italy. The reader seems to feel the soft 
breezes blowing from the Adriatic ; to see above him Italy’s soft blue 
sky, and also to feel the spell of Rome’s former glories upon him. A 
paragraph from the preface of the work, will convey some idea of the 
vigor with which his imagination reproduced Italian scenes before him, 
when writing. He says :— While reproducing the book on the broad 
and dreary Sands of Redcar, with the grey German Ocean tumbling in 
upon me, and the northern blast always howling in my ears, the com- 
plete change of scene made these Italian reminiscences shine out so 
vividly, that I could not find it in my heart to cancel them.” The 
second quality of Imagination, as given in the sentence above quoted, 
“the power of spiritualizing and giving life to material things,” must 
be conceded to Hawthorne in a still greater degree than the first. He 
possessed the true magician’s wand, which could evolve from the 
common and seemingly unpoetic things, images of the utmost beauty. 
Nothing was so humble that he could not find poetry in it. For in- 
stance, he says :—“ The domestic fire seemed to bring might and ma- 
jesty and wild nature and a spiritual essence into our inmost home, 
and yet to dwell with us in such friendliness, that its mysteries and 
marvels excited no dismay. The same mild companion that smiled 
so placidly in our faces, was he that comes roaring out of A®tna, and 
rushes madly up the sky, like a fiend breaking loose from torment, 
and fighting for a place among the upper angels.” 
It would be difficult to find a passage in which a thing so common 
suggests a more tremendous conception. 
A proof of the strength of Hawthorne’s imagination is found in 
the completeness with which it swallows up his own individuality. 
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We have no thought of Hawthore in reading his works. We are not 
conscious of an author behind the scenes, whose own thoughts and 
feelings are uttered by his characters. The man is absorbed in the 
artist. No favorite theories of the writer are wrought out, no argu- 
ment is established by the story. The author, gazing with rapt view 
into the souls of his characters, forgets his own existence. Hence it 
is, that though we so greatly admire Hawthorne’s genius, we feel so 
little affection fur the man. He has given us no glimpse into his 
heart, and we feel toward him as toward a mere stranger. How dif- 
ferent is it with Thackeray. Throughout his works, we never lose sight 
of the witty, kindly, severe, but noble-hearted, satirist. We are con- 
tinually hearing his laugh at folly, his vigorous denunciation of mean- 
ness, his eloquent eulogy of all that is noble, true and good. His in- 
dividuality is fused through every line. Hence we soon come to re- 
gard him as a familiar friend; and our friendship grows warmer and 
warmer with the perusal of each succeeding work. For this reason 
it is, that when Thackeray died, a burst of sorrow, more sincere than 
is often felt for the death of a literary man, greeted his death in our 
country, as well as his own. 

Hawthorne’s imagination is remarkable for its affluence as well as 
its power. We sec this in the diversity of his characters. No two 
of them are alike. We do not recognize in one story, the same per- 
sons who, in different guise, appear in another, and no stock character 
does duty in all. In this respect, too, an interesting contrast might 
be drawn between our author and Thackeray, showing the wealth of 
imagination possessed by the one, and the comparative poverty in this 
respect of the other. Not only do we find an entire diversity of char- 
acters in Hawthorne’s larger works, but we also find, scattered 
through his sketches, in endless profusion, outlines of characters and 
gems of plots, which, if elaborated, would equal in power any novels 
he has written. His imagination also assists him in adding to the 
power and beauty of his style, by using the most happily chosen fig- 
ures. We are continually delighted, in reading his works, to meet 
with a subtle shade of thought, most ingeniously brought into tangi- 
ble shape by the use of some most felicitous illustration, or to find 
the plain simplicity of his narrative relieved by a comparison of ex- 
quisite beauty. We do but justice to Hawthorne when we say, that 
in power and wealth of imagination, he excels all other cotemporane- 
ous writers of fiction. 

We also find in Hawthorne’s writings, humor of a subtle and rare 
quality, whose stinted use we have reason to regret. In “'The House 
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of Seven Gables,” where alone he has allowed himself to use it freely, 
it adds very much to the pleasure with which the work is read. Quaint 
old Uncle Venner, with his ancient maxims, and slyly humorous say- 
ings, bears, perhaps, the closest semblance to reality, of any of Haw- 
thorne’s characters. And in the delineation of Hepsibah Pynchon’s 
struggles against pride in obtaining a livelihood, humor and pathos 
are delightfully blended, now one, now the other predominating. 
Throughout all of Hawthorne’s works, we meet here and there with 
a quiet, demure humor, which he apparently was half ashamed to ut- 
ter, but was unable to repress,—peeping out, often, in close juxtapo- 
sition with scenes of profoundest gloom. 

Having now considered the peculiar nature of Hawthorne’s novels, 
and the fundamental traits of his genius, I will hazard a few more 
general remarks concerning the characteristics of his works. 

And first, let us notice the style in which these works are written. 
Upon this it is difficult to bestow sufficient praise, without appearing 
extravagant. But, in spite of this, I will hazard the remark, that it 
contains higher excellencies, marred by fewer faults, than that of any 
other imaginative writer of our age. Beauty, perspicuity and power, 
coexist in it, to a degree almost unparallelled in English prose lite- 
rature. It reaches the perfection of perspicuity, in which the style is 
entirely forgotten, and the whole attention absorbed in the thought 
expressed. Through it the thought shines clear as wine through a 
crystal vase. In expressing truths which lie at the very limit of our 
comprehension, it is no more obscure than in the plainest narrative. 

Those etherial fancies which float brightly through our minds, but 
which we are unable to catch and imprison in words, are embodied in 
language as easily and naturally as the plainest fact. There is not a 
sentence which is not framed with the most simple elegance; not one 
which might not be taken fora model And yet, this correct style, 
far from being rendered tame by its correctness, is full of vigor. It 
can express thoughts of every compass, with equal precision, is 
beautiful in description, graphic in narrative, and strong and earnest in 
declamation. It is, in fact, just that ideal form of expression in which 
one would choose to put his thoughts, if choosing gave him the power. 
While the ground-work of Hawthorne’s novels is in the inward expe- 
rience of his characters, they are rounded out into completeness and 
symmetry, by descriptive passages of exquisite beauty. These pas- 
sages are not introduced for their own sake however, and are not 
merely a superfluous addition, for the sake of embellishment, but are 
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terest. ‘Those who remember how, in the interviews between Hester 
Prynn and Mr. Dimmesdale, in “The Scarlet Letter,” the face of 
nature, gloomy and dark at first, lighted up into sunshine, as if in sym- 
pathy with the temporary happiness of that unfortunate pair, will see 
how a strong imagination can seize hold of nature, not only to em- 
bellish, but also to vivify a narrative. 

Hawthorne’s descriptive power, of itself, deserves especial notice. 
With a few quiet touches, he brings the object described before the 
eye, as clearly as if in painting. He uses no painful elaboration of 
particulars, but seizes hold of the salient features of the object de- 
scribed, and so skillfully arranges these, as to produce a vivid and 
harmonious picture. His “Old Home,” not remarkable for profound 
insight into the British character, is the best book of travels, from a 
merely descriptive point of view, ever published. The impression 
produced by Hawthorne is moral, rather than the contrary ; but the 
effect produced upon the ‘moral nature is not very deep or lasting. He 
shows the terrible ravages upon the soul caused by sin, and the natu- 
ral influence is, to avoid committing sin. But the attention is fasten- 
ed so much more upon the punishment than upon the crime, that the lat- 
ter seems too severe, and the reader’s sympathies go with the offender. 
When Hester Prynn proposes to Mr. Dimmesdale to fly from New 
England, and to renew, in another part of the world, their guilty inti- 
macy, the reader is no less heartily in favor of the plan than the par- 
ties themselves. He cannot help desiring any relief to so much mis- 
ery as they were then suffering. even if purchased by guilt. Haw- 
thore, indeed, does not seem to have been a man of strong moral con- 
victions. He studies the effect of crime with curious interest, rather 
than with sorrow and hatred. Nowhere in his works do we find any 
strong denunciation of evil, or hearty praise of what was right. 

It has been said of him, with truth, that his intellectual qualities 
predominated over his moral nature ; that love of beauty was stronger 
in his nature than love of right; that a sin against taste was more 
heinous in his sight than a sin against God. — 

Hawthorne’s imagination is of a sombre cast, delighting to call up 
pictures of sorrow rather than of happiness. Within this limit its 
power is great and its wealth inexhaustible ; without it, it is shorn of 
its strength. He can delineate with terrible force a soul darkened by 
sin, and coming more and more under the dominion of evil, but he 
cannot delineate a pure and manly soul, triumphantly resisting temp- 
tation, and growing stronger through each new victory. 

But though his genius was essentially tragic, in his later works he 
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has happily relieved the shadow by occasional bright glimpses of sun- 
shine. We find an improvement in this respect in each succeeding 
work. “The Scarlet Letter” is certainly a very painful book. It 
opens with a crime, the consequences of which pursue those connected 
with it with relentless rigor, on to the tragic termination of the sto- 
ry. But we find in “ The House of Seven Gables,” no inconsiderable 
share of sunshine to relieve the gloom. The characters are not all 
morally diseased, and the termination of the story is happy. “The 
Marble Faun,” also, although the burden of the story is the effect of 
crime, has its sadness relieved by abundant cheerfulness, and the im- 
pression derived from the whole work is rather pensive than painful. 

Hawthorne’s works are not of a character to excite enthusiasm or 
love. We feel for them a strong but cold admiration. They are not 
such as we mark our favorites, to read in every changing mood, the 
solace of our troubles, the companions of our leisure. One reason 
for this is the sadness which pervades them and the sorrow and crime 
which are their key-note. But another and stronger reason is that 
we find so little heart in them. They are beautiful as chiselled mar- 
ble, and as cold. The author, while expending upon them all his 
genius, did not thaw into them the warmth of his heart. We find in 
them much to admire, little to love. They contain no noble genial 
characters, teaching us lessons of kindness and benevolence, of charity 
and love. They interest but cannot amuse, thrill but cannot delight, 
awe but do not elevate. 

Owing to the peculiar character of Hawthorne’s works, it is diffi- 
cult to compare him with other writers of fiction. Suffice it to say, 
that while we miss in him many of those qualities which most delight 
us, there can be no doubt that in those high qualities of genius, spir- 
itual insight, and imaginative power, he is not equaled by any writer 
of his age. 

There is something in Hawthorne’s works which is peculiarly grati- 
fying to our national pride. It is the evidence they bear of a high 
state of civilization in the people from whom he sprung, No litera- 
ture can show writings of more exquisite finish, or an author of more 
refined organization. And their total absence of all that is tawdry, 
their subjects so far removed from those which please the vulgar 
mind, their delicate beauties, all show that the public which could 


appreciate them must possess no mean degree of intellectual culti- 
vation. 
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THE LADY OF KATZENJAMMER. 


The Lady of Ratzenjammer. 


L 


SeveRAL hundred years ago, 
About six centuries or so, 
A very ancient castle stood 
On a rugged rock, in a German wood. 
As far as eye could see, the trees 
Bowed and whispered in the breeze, 
And the best lookout, on the castle wall, 
Could see nothing but trees, in short, at all. 
The castle was lofty, dark, and grey, 
Built,—the ancient chronicles say,— 
In such a very ancient day, 
That even those who passed away 
Old and wrinkled, bent and hoary, 
Two hundred years before my story, 
Had never heard a single word, 
And never knew the smallest clue, 
That would lend the least aid to as close and profound a 
Person as lives to discover its founder. 
From the earliest times, its walls had stood, 
Buried deep, in the gloomy wood, 
Outlasting many a noble race; 
Until, in a certain year of grace, 
It became the seat of the grandpapa 
Of a certain knight, Sir Ingomar. 


Spacious and grand the old halls were; 
Of solid stone the climbing stair; 
There were galleries long and dark and bare, 
With secret passages here and there, 
And dark damp cells, and old oak closets. 
Each room was tapestry hung, (because its 
Walls would be otherwise bare, you know 
The arts hadn’t then begun to grow.) 
There was one large room with oaken panels,— 
And the story comes through various channels, 
That every night, at twelve of the clock, 
The furniture in that room would rock 
As if at sea;—while a female sprite, 
Dressed in a garment painfully white, 
Mysteriously would glide about 
Thro’ hall and chamber, in and out, 

* And the tapestry old swung to and fro, 
As though some noiseless wind did blow. 
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(And the legends declare, 
And it seems very fair,— 
Tho’ some of their tales my credence can’t hobble in, — 
That the tapestry’s very self was Gobelin.) 
Sir Ingomar 
Albrect Caspar 
Conrad Heinrich 
Rudolph Friedrich 
Hildebrand Hugo 
Sigismund Otto, 
Von Katzenjammer 
At the time of my tale, was fifty years old. 
A veteran bold, 
Cruel and cold, 
Fierce and proud, 
As even his very best friends allowed, 
A stern papa, and a sterner spouse, 
Fond of revel, of wild carouse, 
Of wassail deep, of drunken rout, 
Of sweitzer cheese and of sour‘krout. 
To hear what horrible tales of blood are 
Laid to his door would make any one shudder, 
And a firm belief, at the time, abounded, 
That most of these tales were pretty well founded. 
These wretched stories, every day, 
Assailed his Lady’s ears, they say, 
And, filling her Ladyship’s soul with fright, 
Broke down her nervous system quite. 
So she pined, and pined, 
In a very refined, 
Meek, amiable, kind, 
Patient, resigned, 
But grievous way, till on Christmas-tide, 
She capsized her bucket,—that is to say,—died, 
Leaving behind to the dissolute father 
The care of her flock, which was numerous,—rather. 
Now, from the time of the Mother's decease, 
This flock most strangely began to decrease, 
By war and disease, 
Growing small, by degrees, 
Until the Baron to re- 
—Alize the horrid fact, that he, 
And his very respectable family tree, 
Were really in danger of being undone, 
For his sons were “setting” one by one. 
Of seventeen sons, five had died in their baby-hood, 
And three little en may-be would 
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Still have been living, at the time of my story, 

If it hadn’t so chanced that they all went to glory, 

At the time of a fire which burnt up the nursery 

In which they were sleeping. (All this, in a cursory 
Way, is related in the family history, 

As any may find,—but to carry on this story,—) 

Three met, with great courage, their deaths in the Crusade, 
And three, the same season, met theirs in a Crew's aid, 
Shipwrecked on the coast, and the day after, three, 

Their chronicler says, " 
On three different days, 

Shook off this coil mortal with ague and fe- 

—Ver contracted while out one wet night at sea. 

Very sad grew the Baron to see all his branches 

Cut off in their blossom, for save only Blanche, his 
Affectionate daughter, aged thirteen, and one 

Very delicate, puny, and miserable son, 

Descendants and offspring, he really had none. 

Then thus he reflected,—“ If that barbarous reaper 

Old Death, with his sickle, should cut off my heir, 

The loss. I am sure, I could never repair. 

He’s sickly enough,—is my Reggie; his keeper 

Informs me, he frets all the time,—is no sleeper, 

And can’t be pursuaded to eat what he ought t’, 

He makes as much fuss as if he were a daughter, 

If he dies,—Schapps and Pretzels!—the last of my breed! 
A Baron in name—I'll be barren indeed!!!” 

And so, with great care, 

He watched o’er his heir, 

And fenced him about, with doctors and nurses, 

And invented the most diabolical curses, 

All ready beforehand, for those who should charm him, 
Fore-speak him,— displease him,—neglect him,—alarm him, 
Torment him,—be rough with him,—plague him, or harm him. 

II. 
“Sed Tempus fugit ;” 
(And certainly “few git” 
Ahead of “ said Tempus ;”) 

Imperceptibly, almost, the years onward rolled 
Till young Reginald V. K. was full three years old, 

And his fair sister Blanche was approaching the brink 
Of her sweet sixteenth Summer, and beginning to think 
Of various subjects, too num’rous to mention, 
To which, as they tell me, young girls give attention. 
Too young and too innocent yet, to try flirting, 

Or setting down systems and plans for the hurting 
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Of gentlemen’s hearts, she indulged beyond measure, 
In what was, to her, a most innocent pleasure, 
Which was,—the dear creature !—to pass all her hours 
In dreaming of Love, of Hymeneal bowers, 
Of sweet Orange blossoms, and other white flowers; 
Of tender “ affaires,” wa : 
Diamond rings,—“ solitaires,”— 
Of small golden lockets, 
Of a small golden lock its 
Sweet contents,—Of miniatures painted on ivory, 
Worn next to one’s heart,—velvet-covered,—'twas 
sly !—very! 
And as time slipped onward, day following day, 
She seemed in great danger of dreaming away 
Her health and her spirit, 
And sadly she irit- 
—Ated her teachers, 
Dominican preachers, 
Who thought it a crime, a most grievous offense, if 
She neglected her studies. 
More pallid and pensive 
Each day she grew—sadly,— 
Ate little,—slept badly, 
Spoke rarely,—dreamed madly, 
Invited death gladly, 
Almost heart-broken: because no one dearer 
Than father, or friar, or servant came near her. 
Like a sweet little vine, 
She began to decline, 
Fade, wither, and pine, 
For some sturdy young tree against which to recline, 
Around whose strong form her soft branches to twine. 
Now it chanced that the Baron, one morning, out riding, 
Lost something or other :—Being sought, ’twas found hiding, 
(I should have said hidden,—TI’ll do so next time,— 
But the use of the Active voice helps on my rhyme,) 
In the camp of some Gypsies down under the hill. 
“T’ll pay ’em for this,” said Sir Ingomar, “ kill 
A dozen or so, and perhaps it will fill : 
Their vile thievish souls with a good wholesome terror, 
And keep them hereafter from this kind of error.” 
Now, I think this offense less 
Than hundreds of others, 
But, being defenseless, 
Four interesting brothers 
Were cruelly slaughtered, 
Hung,—skinned,—drawn and quartered, 
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And their heads,—the poor souls,— 
Stuck up on four poles, 
By the gates, till the crows 
Having eaten each nose 
All their eyes, skin and flesh 
Till twas no longer fresh 
And the weather, for most of the time, being torrid, 
They presented a sight that was really most horrid. 

One very fine morning, about a week later, 

Miss Blanche thought she’d take, outside of the gate, a 

Short walk in the forest. Her dear little brother 

Desiring to go, for some reason or other, 

She took him and started. The path they descended, 

And into the forest their dreamy way wended. 

In a thicket, close by, lay watching an indi- 

—Vidual, dirty, unshaven, with sin de- 

—Picted most plainly in every feature, 

In fact, a most villainous looking old creature. 

As the children came out, 

He wriggled about, 

And chuckled, with pleasure. “And so, here’s the gal,” he thought, 

“And the little un, too, commin’ out o’ yon sallyport.” 

Then, watching them well, he 
Crawled off on his belly, 

Or, if it will please 
You, we'll say hands and knees, 
Till he gained the close cover of bushes and trees. 

Miss Blanche, after peregrinating some hours, 

Sat down on a very green matting of flowers ; 
Around her the bees 
Hummed soft melodies, 
The wind, as it sighed 
Thro’ the dark pines above her 
As its soft whispers died, 
Seemed the voice of a lover. 
Fair flowers breathed perfume, 
So soft was the turf, hum- 

—An person was ne’er better couched, I am positive, 
Not e’en in the garden of Eden, (say, was it Eve ?) 
Than Blanche, on this morn, as she gracefully sank, 
Reclining at length, on a fair flowery bank, 

Plunging at once, as you might well suppose, 
Right into a love-dream all “couleur de rose,” 
Young Reginald, having a curious mind, 
Assailed her with questions, 
And various suggestions, 
But getting no answer, determined to find 
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What pleasure he could 
In exploring the wood, 
Playing “tag” with the bees, 
Dodging round ’mongst the trees, 
With shrill, happy cries, 
Chasing big butterflies, , 
Now here, and now there, according to whim, 
As forgetful of Blanche as Miss Blanche was of him. 
An hour passed on. Her dream having ended 
With the wished consummation, two fates being blended 
According to rule, the young lady descended 
From the realms of pure fancy ; for a small voice within her 
Began to remind her ’twas near time for dinner. 
“Come Reginald,” said she, 
Alas! where was Reggie? 
Then louder she called, 
“Don’t you hear, Reginald ? 
Come here my boy, bold!” 
But echo said “ sold.” 
At the sound 
She looked around, 
With surprise, 
Rubbed her eyes, 
Blew her nose, 
And arose. 
But no sign could she see, 
By rock, bush or tree, 
Of the interesting child: 
Growing wild, 
She ran here and ran there, 
Tore her clothes,—mussed her hair, 
Profusely perspired,— 
(Peing warmly attired, 
The day, too, quite hot,) 
But the babe she found not. 
At twelve o’clock noon, at the Castle, the bell 
Tolled out invitation to dinner.—Ah well 
For these two little children had dinner time found ’em 
In the spacious old hall, with their nurses around ’em. 
But the children came not, and the bell rang again, 
And again, 
And again, 
Till two in the afternoon striking, some men 
Started out to look for them. At quarter past ten 
In the evening, their search was rewarded, for then, 
Asleep at the foot of a tree, on the ground, 
Poor Blanche, worn with grief and excitement, was found. 
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To the great hall they bore her, 

Where, standing before her, 
Her father, in accents made gruff with despair, 
Demanded his baby !—His darling !—His heir!— 
“Lost! Lost!” she cried, “Lost!” 
“ By the gods! to your cost, 
You have lost him,” the Baron in thunder tones cried, 
“Henceforth, in the haunted room you shall reside, 
No one shall see you but your maids, and beside 
The top of the tower,—right slap in the sun,— 
For walking or exercise, place you’ll have none. 

Let all in the castle 

My surf or my vassal 

Attend to me now!— 

Hear my vow!— 

By all things in air, in the sea, on the ground, 
This girl shall not MARRY till Reginald’s found.” 
Sinking down by degrees, 
Blanche clasped the two knees 
Of her cruel papa, crying, “ Father-ple-please 
Excuse me this t-time,—I’ll-do-so-no-more. 
It wasn’t my fault—I searched o'er and o’er. 
Forg’-g’-g’-g’-give me, oh! Sir Ingomar 
Don’t treat me so awfully pl-please Papa!” 
“Tousand Teufils! I've sworn it,” he cried, ‘ what I say, 
Shall be done to the letter! Away, then, away!” 
A dead silence followed Sir Ingomar’s word, 
Had a pin fallen earthward, the sound you'd have heard; 
With wild glaring eyes, and a marble-like cheek, 
Blanche heard all he said, then, with a loud shriek, 
Fainting, she fell before her stern relation, 
Like Niobe, all tears—and perspiration. 


Ii. 
Thirty years from that fatal day 
When Reginald had lost his way, 
When out in the woods he went to play,— 
Thirty years, had rolled away.— 
The Baron had grown so old and grey, 
Aud so withered and dried, that his friends would say, 
“The Baron will blow away some day 
Like an Autumn leaf,” but his tough old clay 
Still kept its mould, (or, one might say, 
Still kept from mould and from decay.) 
The older he got the sterner he grew, 
More cross, more cruel, more blood-thirsty, too. 
You couldn't please him whatever you'd do; 
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Be gentle and kind—and he’d swear at you; 
Be rough and cross—and he'd beat you, too; 
He was stingy, besides, as the stingiest Jew. 
His serfs, of whom he had but few, 
He kept in a state of continual “ stew,” 
Such a “ course of sprouts” he put them through. 
And both castle and people wore the hue 
Of perpetual gloom,—ethereal blue. 
Restrained by the paternal power 
Miss Blanche still dwelt in the haunted tower, 
Hour by hour 
Growing more sour, 
As she saw her charms were wasting there, 
Their “ sweetness on the desert air.” 
But though she continued there to reside, 
It wasn’t her fault if she wasn’t outside, 
For thirty Knights had severally tried, 
During thirty years to make her a bride. 
But every time, 
Though she would climb 
And craw] and jump, in a way sublime, 
As luck would have it. her Pa had caught her, 
And, each time, reined her a little tauter. 
About this time, as the legends relate, 
One Winter’s evening, very late, 
There came a knock at the Castle gate, 
Which, being opened, brought to view 
Anerrant knight with squires two. 
“What d’ye want?” asked the Seneschal. 
“Tn a business way I've come to call.” 
The knight replied, with a little stammer, 
“On your master, the Baron Katzenjammer.” 
Then they ushered them into the dining hall, 
And at the table seated them all, 
While several servants bustled about 
With dishes of sausage, and sour krout, 
And Lager Beer, and various things 
To which the German “ gout” most clings. 
And when they had taken enough of these 
And finished off with Sweitzer cheese, 
The squires were taken down below, 
And the Seneschal, rising, offered to show 
The stranger Knight to the Baron’s door. 
In a lofty room, on the second floor, 
The grim old Baron sat alone. 
As the stairs and gallery floor of stone 
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Resounded to the heavy tread 
Of the stranger Knight, he raised his head 
And stared, as the Knight came into the room. 
Bowing, the stranger said, “ I’ve come 
To crave admittance at your home, 
And to present a littie claim.—” 
“Beg pardon, sir, but what’s your name ?” 
The Baron cried, “I'd like to know 
What person I’m giving comfort to; 
Up with your visor, and let’s see 
What kind of a looking man you be.” 
“ Certainly, sir,” the stranger said, 
As he took his helmet off his head, 
“T’ve no objection, as you see, 
To let you have a look at me.” 
His face was very sallow and thin, 
He'd a tuft of hair beneath his chin, 
He’d a small bald place on the top of his head, 
And his nose was Roman, long, and red, 
His eyes were black as the tail of a crow, 
And his dress was, apparently, “ comme il faut” 
“My name,” he continued, “so far as I know, 
Is Sir Potz Blitz Von Donnerwetter.” 
“ That'll do well enough for want of a better,” 
The rough old Baron answering cried, 
“ But tell me something else beside. 
Whence d’ye come? 
Where’s your home ? 
And particularly, make it clear 
Why in the deuce you have come here?” 

The Knight replied, “ It is but right 
To be to fellow-knight most true,— 
So let me, Sir, explain to you 
Whence I have come, and with what view. 
I've heard, dear Sir, that you've a child 
Accomplished, amiable, mild, 
Most lovely, fair, et cetera— 
And thinking that ’twill better her 
Condition, if she marries me, 
I've come to ask her. Don’t you see?” 

(A darkening hue 

Of greenish blue 
O’erspread the Baron’s face.) ‘I knew,” 

The knight went on, “That you declined 
To let her do as she'd a mind 
In several previous cages, but 
I thought you'd hardly like to cut 
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A person of my high born name, 
The actor of such deeds of fame. 
Of goods, my greatest is my sword, 
But, Sir, I give you my knightly word 
That a maiden Lady, aged fourscore, 
Holds mortgages, some three or four, 
For twenty thousand marks or moré, 
Which I shall pay the taxes for, 
When she all earthly cares gives o’er. 
Sir Ingomar, here, in this place, 
With perfect trust, [ rest my case. 
Your daughter’ll have me, if you let her, 
As sure as my name’s Von Donnerwetter!” 

The Baron's face 

Now lost all trace 
Of age or weakness; a grimace 

Indicative of awful “ rage 
O’ercame the ashy hue of age.” 
“T thought, Sir Potz, it was well known,” 
He said, “ that Blanche obeys alone 
My just commands and wishes! Both 
Compel her to fulfil my oath! 
When my lost child is found again— 
Then she may wed, but not till then!” 

Upon this speech Sir Potz arose, 
And wiped a tear from the end of his nose, 
( It was very cold weather,) and said, “ I suppose 
Tis wasting breath to talk to a stone, 
And so, I'll leave you now, alone. 
I hope the Devil, whom you serve, 
Will pay you well what you deserve! 
Good night, fair Sir!” The fierce old man 
Stood still one moment, then began 
A direful volley of big curses, 
(For using which one always worse is,) 
And awful threats against the head 
Of Potz, who, crawling ‘neath the bed 
Yelled hard for help,—but while he spoke 
The Baron seemed about to choke, 
His cheek flushed purple—then turned pale— 
His voice began to break and fail— 
His eyes grew wild, and as he cried 
“My Blanche shall ne-ver be your bride! 
I'll kill yeu both!—I’ll wring your necks!” he 
Speechless fell, in an apoplexy. 
To make a long story as short as one can, 
The old man 
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Apparently, having collapsed, the same night 
Sir Potz Blitz Von D. popped at once. Without fight 
Miss Blanche smiled surrender, as surely she might, 
For the death of her Pa had, no doubt, caused her fright, — 
And Sir P. B. Von D’s optics looked very bright,— 
And she felt very lonely—for, being an orphan, 
Her natural guardian laid in his coffin, 
It surely was right she should heed the palaver 
Of so charming a Knight, when determined to have her. 
Now Blanche having left it to Potz to decide all, 
He thought, to restrain her deep grief with a bridal 
Would doubtless be best. 
Having talked with the rest, 
For their friends, for economy’s, and their own sakes, 
That all might be “done when 'tis done,” as Shaks- 
—Peare somewhere observes, he decided that wakes 
For the dead and marriage feasts on the same night 
Would be novel, quite pleasant, and perfectly right. 
So messengers went, 
By Lady Blanche sent, 

Throughout all the country, and with the intent 
That all the fashionables in the land 
Should see her bestow her virgin hand 
On Potz, who appeared, all the time, in a suit 
Of finest cloth, with slippers to boot, 
Worked by her Ladyship during the leisure 
Which thirty long years had afforded. With pleasure 
All her acquaintances and relations 
Accepted Miss Blanche’s polite invitations, 
And, of course, the grandest preparations 
Were made for this greatest of all occasions. 
Things to be eaten, drunk, or smelt, 
Things to be looked at, heard, or felt, 
Were crowded in and stowed away, 
Till the deuce, and a very large bill, was to pay. 
Meantime, the presents came pouring in— 
Presents of gold, and silver, and tin, 
Dishes and salvers, and pots and pans, 
Knives and forks, and spoons and fans, 
And sweetmeats, fixed in bottles and cans, 
And jewels, gorgeous, rich and rare, 
And combs of gold and shell, for the hair, 
Butter dishes, knives for fishes, 
Nut-crackers, nut-picks, 
Bright candlesticks, 
And what the reverend Dominics, 
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Of a neighboring house, which was largely endowed 

By Blanche’s grand-father,—(a stingy old crowd—) 

Had given—a family Bible in Latin. 

Some persons sent dresses of silk and of satin, 

And others laces and cloaks and shawls, 

And handsome pictures to hang on the walls. 

I cannot mention a tithe in my song, 

They'd fill a catalogue half a mile long ; 

To name ’em all would take me a day, 

For every single step of the way, 

From the castle-gate to the penetralia, 

Was crowded up with this paraphernalia. 

At length, the wished for morning broke, 

And early, Lady Blanche awoke, 

And rising from her bed of down, 

Having put on a brocade dressing-gown, 

She stamped her foot on the oaken floor, 

And her dressing-maids, just twenty-four, 

Came marching in, by the outer door. 

Then right to work went her maidens there; 

Here two began to “do” her hair, 

While two commenced to twist a wreath, 

And two were cleaning her Ladyship’s teeth, 

While two, under Blanche’s own special direction, 
Were carefully making the Lady's complexion. 

Still more to adorn her, 

Two more in the corner, 

Arranged some great triumph of art and invention. 
What this may have been the legends don’t mention; 
But surely these maids were employing their muscle 
On something that made an unusual bustle. 

The remaining fourteen 

Might then have been seen 

To have busied themselves with the numerous duties 
That seem to belong to the toilettes of beauties. 
And here,—lest her Ladyship’s feelings be hurt in 
Any further developments—down with the curtain! 
The hour appointed had come; so had all 
The family friends and acquaintance. The Hall 
Was crammed full of people, the short, and the tall, 
The fat, and the thin, and the great, and the small. 
Now this hall had been built as a sanctum for revel, 
But its true saint and patron, Old Nick, or the Devil, 
On the present occasion, had “ vamosed the ranche ;” 
The furniture, too, had been changed, and Miss Blanche, 
Desiring, with good, all past evil to cancel, 
Had altered it somewhat by building a Chancel. 
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The hour drew nigh— 
Impatience grew high— 
When “ bang” went a cannon—a drum beat close by— 
And the family banner was flung out on high! 
Then the crowd stood expectant. With slow, heavy tread 
Twelve vassals came bearing the venerable dead. 
The sword he had worn 
On his bosom was borne 
And, in silence impressive, the vassals passed on. 
The crowd then divide 
On this or that side, 
As the large folding doors were thrown open wide, 
And roseate with blushes, the bridegroom and bride, 
Arrayed for the bridal,—hymenial halter, — 
Swept into the room and right up to the altar. 
And twelve little boys, 
Well skilled yopyjyor-c, 
All dressed in clean little white surplices, ran 
Six after the woman, six after the man; 
A moment of silence ;—and the service began. 
The pair had just taken each other for hife ; 
The Priest had pronounced them to be man and wife, 
And said “ Pax vobiseum.” The loud hum of voices, 
Criticising their looks or their dress or their choices, 
Was filling the room with considerable clamor, 
When a voice, like to that of the old Katzenjammer, 
Rang out through the hall, 
High sounding o’er all, 
In a tone that evinced no intention to trifle, 
That word so familiar and common, “ Ter Teufel!” 
At once, at an interruption so rude, 
A silence, so real you could feel it, ensued. 
With horrid surprise 
The guests turned their eyes 
To the coffin, from which the dread sound seemed to rise, 
And there, standing, dressed in the garments of death, 
Was old Katzenjammer! Each guest held his breath 
As the figure moved slowly across the wide hall. 
No one dared to speak or to near him—but all 
Gave way as he eame—save the Knight and his bride, 
Who stood as if rooted to earth. With a stride 
Superhuman, the Baron approached them; no word 
Did he speak, but upraising his ponderous sword, 
Through head-dress of velvet and visor of tin 
He cleft poor Sir Potz, from the crown to the chin! 
An half suppressed moan— 
A gurgling groan— 
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Escaped the poor Knight as he fell on the stone, 
And a cry of dismay 
Through the crowd died away ! 

As all stood transfixed, from the throng there appeared 
A man old and wrinkled with heavy white beard, 
Who slowly advanced towards the Baron. A loud 
And wondering whisper ran round through the crowd, 
“Tis Sir Potz’s old Squire and bondsman, Mahmoud.” 
Then all stopped to listen. The Squire began, 
“Sir Baron, you see me a wretched old man, 
Poor, friendless and outlawed, and yet this poor hand 
Hath done as I planned despite all in the land. 
You wronged me, Sir Baron, ’tis long years ago, 
But I haven't forgotten it yet, Sir, Oh no! 
To vengeance I vowed my whole life to resign, 
And now see, Sir Baron, what vengeance is mine! 
You slew my poor children; I stole your young heir 
And reared him as mine; and behold! he lies THERE!” 
All this time Blanche had stood like a statue of stone, 
Motionless, tearless, unconscious, alone ; 
But now these strange words seemed such woe to reveal,— 
With a cry so appalling it seemed to congeal 
The blood of the hearer, she fell on her side 
And, arranging her petticoats gracefully, died. 
Little more now remains to be told. In her tumble 
She knocked down a candlestick into a bundle 
Of fireworks, bought for the day’s celebration, 
And caused an impromptu and sad conflagration. 
Wheels, rockets and chasers, all primed for ignition, 
Went flying around in a burning condition, 
Extending to all, without any exception 
Of age, sex or station, the warmest reception. 
A rocket, by Nemesis’ fingers directed, 
Unerringly sped, as you may have expected, 
Right after the Baron, and hitting his back 
Went “ fizz” through his vitals and out his sto—mach! 
So he died, as was proper, and all of his name, 
His relatives, vassals and serfs, in the flame 
Bade adieu to this world and its various pleasures, 
Its pains and discomforts, its riches and treasures, 
And went, on account of their numerous burns, 
To the big “bourne” of all whence “ no traveller returns.” 
Some few, as we hope, though alas! whocan tell ? 
Going upwards to Heaven, and some to —— well—well. 
(As in less than an hour their remains were in pieces 
Might a body suppose that their rest now in peace is?) 
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On the smouldering heap the Dominicans reared 
A large wooden cross on the which there appeared 
The titles and names of the broiled, and this nice 
Little sentence they cut, as a piece of advice 

For posterity, hoping 't would greatly avail ’em, 
“Tn actorem mali semper recidit malum.” 


Washington Irbing. 

THE circumstances under which Washington Irving commenced 
his literary career were not propitious to his success. There was no 
American Literature worthy the name. The puritanic element in the 
early life of our people had been unfavorable to generous culture ; 
while the dissensions preliminary to the Revolution, and the exhaust- 
ive war itself, had turned the national attention to the necessities of 
defense. But now was peace. Under its kindly influence all arts re- 
vived, with a growth the more vigorous from their long inaction. The 
system of government, elevating the masses to their birthright ; of 
education, proffering to every man “ the truth for notbing” ; of reli- 
gion, tolerant of all creeds ; was in many respects an anomaly in the 
world. So that all the circumstances of the new country, emerging 
from war to an experimental civilization, were favorable to intellect- 
ual growth. But the mind of the nation would naturally turn to po- 
litical themes. The State was to be organized and established ; law 
was to be adapted to the new nation. Hence we find it was the 
golden age of American Statesmanship and Jurisprudence. Jeffer- 
son and Munroe, Webster and Calhoun, Marshal and Story, were the 
natural fruit of those times. But the age of American romance and 
American poetry is not yet. They need a richer civilization. 

Irving, however, was an exception to the character of his time. He 
seems entirely different from any cotemporary American. But for his 
thorough and consistent patriotism, we should almost think of him as 
an Englishman. His love for his country, indeed, was hardly for 
what it was, but for what he hoped it would be; and in all respects 
he seemed a man, by nature adapted to a more finished state of so- 
ciety than he found, in his early life at least, in this country. That 
he was true to his nature, and endeavored to advance himself and 
his country to a higher degree of refinement, is, I think, his highest 
praise. 
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It required, also, no little courage for him to enter upon such a 
literary course. His style of writing was not then demanded by the 
American public. It needed practical thought. The status of lite- 
rary taste in England was better suited to his pen. But here, again, 
a great obstacle arose. The English authors of that day presented a 
most formidable array of talent. Scott was issuing, with marvelous 
rapidity, his matchless novels; Byron, his only competitor of all mod- 
ern British poets, was at the acme of his success; while the homely 
strength of Crabbe, the polished elegance of Rogers, Wordsworth’s 
thoughtful tenderness, the affluence and depth of Coleridge, the erudi- 
tion of Southey, Lamb’s quaint oddity, the luxuriant imagination of 
Moore, the martial fire of Campbell, and the exquisite sweetness of 
Shelly, combined to form a literature, the like of which has not been 
seen in England, since the time of Johnson. 

With such authors Irving placed himself in competition. His 
writings, admired at first with a kind of wonder that an Ameritan 
could write so well, steadily advanced in popularity by their intrinsic 
merit, till at length he took a foremost position in the literature of an 
extraordinary age. 

It is not difficult to detect the influences which formed his style. 
It was the time when English literature was cloyed with the latin 
element in writing. Every body admired Johnson ; and one of those 
marvelous manias of literary imitation had spread “through all the 
ranks of the scribblers” like a contagion. What Rufus Choate called 
“the good big words in ‘osity’ and ‘ ation,’ multiplied at every hand, 
and the stately antithesis became the great ornament of writing. It 
was a style like that commended by Dr. Channing, in Milton’s prose, 
“the fit vehicle for great thoughts.” But when Johnson died, the 
great thoughts were gone. The ponderous balance of periods which 
his powerful logic made impressive, in the use of the many became 
ridiculous, and that which from him seemed the thunders of Jove, in 
their hands was but “ sounding brass.” Lew 

Irving commenced to write when the good taste of the community 
began to reassert itself. Palled with the prolixity of the Johnsonian 
school, it was turning to the old Saxon element in our literature. Ir- 
ving, of all men, with his genial character and love of nature, would 
prefer the simple beauty of the old Saxon, to this bastard artificiality 
which had arisen. We accordingly find, through all his writings, 
traces of a careful study of the purest Saxon in the language. The 
Bible was his constant companion, and its magnificent translation, 
which is generally acknowledged to have preserved the beauties of 
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the old English tongue, more than any other single instrumentaiity, 
always charmed him by its purity and strength. He was also a dili- 
gent student of the old English Comedies. Those of Shakspeare, 
particularly, were his great delight. But the two authors whom he 
most admired and copied were Addison and Goldsmith. Comparisons 
between Irving and these two have been often made. A remark of 
Mr. Samuel Rogers is perhaps as widely known and as thoughtlessly 
believed as any, that Irving’s writings were “ Addison and water.” 
This sounds like an apothegm, and has a flavor of wit about it, but 
upon examination it proves fallacious. The quality of Mr. Irving’s 
writings which provoked this sneer are their chief excellence. Like 
Addison, in most respects, he has a rare humor and pathos, (for the 
two are of the same kin,) so delicate as to seem effeminate to Mr. 
Rogers, a man of no originality, and who criticised every thing by an 
adopted standard. To those of true taste, however, the indescribable 
mellowness and the poetic nature of his prose, renders it superior to 
that of Addison. It is, indeed, remarkable, that Irving never wrote 
poetry. There was much of the poetic element in him. And this, I 
think, is the main difference between Addison and Irving: Irving’s 
prose was poetry, while Addison’s poetry was the baldest prose. 

But Goldsmith is of all authors the most like him. The difference 
between them is mostly the result of their circumstances. _ Irving is 
more elaborate in his simplicity,, Goldsmith wrote many times care- 
lessly, as the necessity of the moment drove him to composition. 
With Irving the arrangement and revision, after the first rough sketch 
of his essay or his book, was always his greater work. Yet in both 
was that peculiar purity and smoothness of style, which is as much a 
cognate quality of a man a veritable “ genius,” as the rarest poetical 
spirit. Irving, in his prefatory motto from Dante, in his Life of Gold- 
smith, acknowledges him as his model in style; and the charm of 
that delightful biography is by no means lessened as we consider by 
what a fit pupil the master’s life is told. 

The first noticeable feature in Irving’s writing I have already con- 
sidered—the use of the Saxon element of the language. It was not 
the employment of our every-day common-place talk, which certainly 
is free from Latinism ; but the rejuvenescence of the rare and home- 
like old English of the story-telling days. It smacked of that “merry 
England” for which we feel such a hearty love. The England of the 
Round Table and Robin Hood, and even of Falstaff and Sir Roger 
De Coverly. The English of these times he moulded into his.style ; 
and with such success, that it is generally admitted that his “ Sketch 
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Book” aud “ Bracebridge Hall” are the purest specimens of the Saxon 
style extant, with perhaps the exception of Charles Lamb’s “ Rosa- 
mond Gray.” 

Another remarkable characteristic in his writings, is their freedom 
from anything like bitterness or personality. His collected writings 
fill twenty-five or thirty volumes. Yet in all his authorship I do not 
remember a single line which would cause hard feeling in any heart. 
In his “ History of New York,” indeed, some of the descendants of 
the old Dutch families, of the same name as his heroes, deemed that 
his character of their ancestors was rather unfair. Mr. Irving was 
very much surprised on hearing of this. He always affirmed that he 
intended no personal allusions, and simply employed real names to 
render the fiction more natural. This was a work on which he always 
looked with depreciation, as a crude and boyish effort. But, aside 
from the inexperience of the author, the public saw little in his hu- 
morous delineation of the old burghers, to cause feelings of resent- 
ment in their descendants. 

The humor and pathos of Irving is peculiar also. True humor 
and true pathos, though at first view antipodal, are in reality the 
same quality of soul. The heart that can participate in pleasure 
can sympathize with sorrow. The humor of Irving was always 
kindly and genial, his pathos tender, and sometimes almost womanly. 
Through it all there runs a vein of poetic musing, peculiar to him- 
self, which renders his humor and his pathos deeper and more heart- 
felt than that of almost any author else. 

But the greatest impression produced by his style is its natural- 
ness. It reads like a well-told tale. We forget his manner in our 
interest in the story. As was said of Daniel Webster, “ You look 
through the erystal water of his style down to the golden sands of 
his thought.” Conciseness seems to some the perfection of writing 
well. But there is as much art in a Doric pillar as in a Gothic tur- 
ret. Probably Junius is the most laconic English author; but his 
style is as unnatural as the pedantry of Johnson or the ruggedness of 
Carlyle. Irving avoided both extremes. As we read his writings, it 
seems perfectly easy to compose in the same way. But if any one 
attempts it, they will soon find how difficult is their task. Their vo- 
cabulary will seem bal] and meagre, their current of thought forced, 
while that marvelous harmony of rhythm, which, like a song, bore 

them along enchanted, will prove utterly elusory to their search. 

Mr. Irving comprehended, better perhaps than any man of his time, 
the necessity of uniting English and American literature. The pre- 
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vious circumstances of America were such as to make its literature 
partisan. The colonies, irritated for years by the injustice of Eng- 

land, had grown malignant toward the mother country. The na- 

tion was flooded with factious and worthless publications, the di- 

rect result of the temper of the public mind. But when Irving com- 

menced to write, national troubles were at an end. There was no 

more actual difference between America and England than between 

Scotland and England. A larger body of water, indeed, flowed be- 

tween ; instead of the river Tweed, the “ great river,” which the an- 

cients thought ran around the world. But there were no natural 
causes, which should make English and American literature separate 
in the future, more than the Engliish and Scotch. There was a dif- 
ference then, indeed. The Edinburgh Review had asked, ‘‘ Who ever 
reads an American book?” And the paucity of American writings 
previously, well deserved the sneer. Irving saw that, for a time at 
least, America must become Anglicised. The old hatred must die 
away, and feelings of cordiality must arise in its place. We see, 
therefore, that his first writings, with the exception of his very first 
productions written at New York for amusement, are thoroughly En- 
lish in their tone. The scene is for the most part laid in England. 
The style is English ; and his whole early writings were calculated 
to obtain as much popularity in England as in his native country. 

Others followed his example; and by imperceptibly mingling 

American and English writing together, and following the same sys- 
tem of intellectual advancement, the two nations grew more and more 
united in peace. For the war of 1812 was more a political than a 
popular one, and the kindly relations of the two countries were but 
slightly diminished by it. But when under these fostering influences 
America had arisen to its proper position in the literary world, Irving, 
yielding to the wish he had often expressed, came home to New York, 
and devoted himself to his cherished plan of writing the biography of 
Washington. Each line of that book glows with his earnest love of 
America. The charge, therefore, that has been brought against him, 
that he had little sympathy with this country, becomes utterly ground- 
less ; for what seemed in his early life undue admiration of European 
literature, was simply an attempt to interweave and render uniform 
the taste and culture of kindred nations. 

The advantages of his writings, as a model to American authors, 
can hardly be appreciated. ‘The tendency of the New Republic was 
towards superficiality. The absence of a large body of educated 

men, like the graduates of Oxford and Cambridge in England, led 
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Americans to habits of shallow thought; while their success in a 
hazardous war, followed by the commencement of an unexampled ma- 
terial prosperity, gave origin to a fecling of vain-glory, destructive to 
all national refinement and literary excellence. This boastful spirit 
is a most noticeable fact in all the public sentiment of that day. If 
we take the foremost orators of that time, .as Mr. Webster, or even 
Mr. Everett, for example, we find that on all occasions, whether ju- 
bilant or not, the foundation of all their eloquence was our national 
power and glory. Our prosperity was indeed wonderful ; but such a 
public sentiment, in the mind of the masses, would naturally become 
mawkish and disgusting. 

The tendency of Mr. Irving’s writings was to correct this. Young 
authors saw that the most successful writer of the age was preémi- 
nently free from this national vanity, and they naturally followed in 
his path. If our style had been modeled by Cooper, for example, 
how much coarser our literary taste would have been. But the cos- 
mopolite nature of Irving served to cure us of our national self- 
esteem, while his delicacy and refinement mitigated the roughness of 
our immature civilization. His writings took their place in American 
literature, much as we have seen an unassuming gentleman enter the 
company of “lewd fellows of a baser sort.” The noisy laughter 
grows quiet; the coarse jest remains untold; and that dignified re- 
finement which surrounds a true gentleman like the air, puts to shame, 
without a word or look, the coarser nature in the rest. 

Not long ago, being in the vicinity, I accompanied a friend to his 
grave. It wasacrisp clear day in the later autumn. Passing on 
through the main path of the cemetery, embellished by elegant monu- 
ments at either hand, we came to a single lot, sloping towards the 
sun, covered with rich green sward, and in which were six or eight 
graves. A simple marble slab stood at the head of each, on which 
was engraved the name, the time of birth, and of death. There, by 
his mother’s side, rested Washington Irving. At the left, within an 
arrow’s flight, lay Sleepy Hollow, and at its foot the veritable bridge, 
where the headless horseman discharged his pumpkin at the terrified 
Ichabod, and disappeared. In front, embosomed in trees, and nearly 
hidden from sight, nestled the old castle, where Ichabod wooed the 
fair Katrina, and where Irving had resided in his declining years. 
On the right flowed the lordly Hudson, its sparkling surface dotted 
here and there by the white sails of the passing schooners. Far 
down the winding river, beyond the palisades, the spires and roofs of 
the metropolis glistened in the sun; while the peaks of the Kaatskill 
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loomed up, silent and portentous, in the hazy distance. The great 
glory of an autumnal sunset blazed athwart the west, lighting up the 
landscape like a conflagration. The peculiar stillness of that hour 
came on. Nature seemed hushed in the recollection of her child; 
and as I turned away, the lines of his first and firmest friend sounded 
in my thoughts. 
“ They do not err, > 
Who say,that when a poet dies, 
Mute Nature mourns her worshiper, 
And celebrates his obsequies.” 


Slang. 


Vicror Hveo, in his great work, has given us an insight into the 
language of misery and crime, which he characterizes as a ‘language 
within a language,’ and in so doing has excited some interest and no 
little curiosity in this dialect, so offensive to ‘ears polite.’ Matsell, in 
our own country, regarding this language in a less philosophical but 
more practical light, has given to the world what he elegantly calls a 
‘ Rogue’s Dictionary,’ which, though it be no valuable acquisition to 
the literary world, is of incalculable importance to the faithful guard- 
ians of public security and order. There is, between the pure English 
of Webster on the one hand and the impure and terrible English of 
Matsell on the other, another language which borders not very closely 
on either, which for the frequency of its use and the universal diffu- 
sion of its words and epithets surpasses both. How many volumes like 
Webster's unabridged would it take to embrace all the words contained 
in this language which is appropriately designated by the euphonic 
word ‘slang’? Take any simple word and see how many synonyms 
can be found which will be perfectly intelligible to those who are con- 
versant with this language. For instance, the word money: we have 

for this indispensable requisite of human happiness, the following chat 
acteristic synonyms :—tin, pewter, dust, rhino, soap, wherewithal, 
spoons, spondoolicks, rocks, the needful, ete., ete. Take that word 
which expresses the crowning feature of a gentleman’s wearing app& 
rel, without which, like Richard III, he’s but half made up, and that 
too so lamely that though the dogs may not bark at him when he 
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passes, yet the young ladies will not fail to notice that there is one 
thing needful to his personal appearance. This beautiful and orna- 
mental appendage we are sorry to say has been characterized by some 
very ugly designations,—such as tile, cady, plug, steeple, &. We 
thus see how many words there are which have numerous synonyms, 
and can easily calculate the size of the volame that could contain 
them all. Even the few technical words pertaining to College, have 
been duplicated and triplicated into metaphorical synonyms to such an 
extent that they fill a very large volume. 

The question now arises, is this language of universal use? How 
much of the conversation of ordinary mortals is carried on by means 
of its words and idioms? ‘To answer these Questions satisfactorily, 
we have need only to draw on our own observation. Let any one 
closely note the next conversation he enters into with any of his fel- 
low students, and mark the frequent use of slang expressions, and he 
will be abundantly satisfied of the wide-spread diffusion and universal 
prevalency of these objectionable words and phrases. Let any one, for 
instance, consider his own frequent use of those words which are more 
forcible than elegant, and he will probably come to the conclusion that 
about one half of his conversation derives its vigor and beauty from 
the same source. We are happy however to learn that this language 
has received no very high place in the literature of our country. In 
fact, the greater part of our magazine and newspaper publications are 
almost entirely free from the vile infusion. A few political papers 
may, in the heat and excitement of an active political campaign, so 
forget themselves as to indulge in an immoderate use of slang and 
billingsgate, but for the most part even our very intensely partisan 
journals are comparatively pure and free from the use of anything ex- 
ceedingly offensive to good taste. There is a tendency, however, for 
slang expressions to creep into political speeches, and it is not unfre- 
quently the case that many speakers build their reputation solely on 
their facility and power for presenting rough, uncouth and condensed 
expressions which appeal to the lower tastes of the audience. There 
is need of great reform in this respect among those who attempt upon 
the stunip and rostrum to mould public sentiment. By far the largest 
number of our political speeches are nothing more than inflammatory 
appeals to the ignorance and passions of men, embodied in language 
abounding in low and vulgar epithets. It is undoubtedly true that a 
man may gain more temporary applause and excite a louder laugh by 
descending frequently in language to the level of the low and vulgar, 
or by telling a story closely bordering on impurity; but such an one 
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must inevitably fail to stir the lowest depths of man’s better nature, 
where lie the hidden motives to heroic action and patriotic devotion. 
Those who are guilty of such an abuse of their high position as teach- 
ers of the people, cannot plead in excuse that they are necessitated by 
the character of their audience to indulge in the use of homely and 
vigorous speech, for no people is more susceptible to high and noble 
appeals to reason and the higher principles of human action than the 
American. Our political meetings in many respects bear too strong 
resemblance to big circuses, in which the speaker plays the part of 
clown, and the audience are the easily pleased fools who laugh at his 
antics and buffoonery. 

But it is not so much to call attention to the flagrant abuse of pure 
and unadulterated English beyond the precincts of College, as to refer 
to the shameful substitution of slang phrases for more appropriate 
Anglo Saxon expression within our classic borders, that we have been 
induced to write this article. We would not insist upon a complete 
extirpation from our vocabularies of such words as by long use and 
universal adoption have become so intimately interwoven with our 
speech that their rejection would seem to do violence to our ideas of 
pith and perspicuity. For instance, when a man flunks, to say that 
he failed in recitation; when he fizzles, to say that he did poorly; 
when he rushes, to say he made a perfect recitation—we think in all 
of these cases the more elegant expressions are so much inferior to 
the others as to justify us in sacrificing elegance to vigor and force. 
It is to the ten thousand other words and phrases which we constantly 
hear that we seriously object. Now what are the damaging effects 
and hurtful influences arising from frequent indulgence in the use of 
this objectionable dialect? In the first place, as all the pure and noble 
thought of which we are acquainted is clothed in most elegant appa 
rel, and all base and ignoble thought in these filthy rags, it necessarily 
follows as a direct consequence, that if we employ the language of the 
vile and ignoble, we will be led by an inevitable law of association to 
contemplate the disgusting aud degrading objects and images which 
it so appropriately portrays. Just as there is a tendency for a man 
who is accustomed to say ‘ darn’ to substitute under the slightest pro- 
vocation the more emphatic word ——, so for a man who is accus 
tomed to use a word half suggestive of impurity, there is a strong 
tendency that he will after no little time substitute another of less 
doubtful import and meaning. In the second place, it interferes greatly 
with our acquisition of a free and various style of conversation. 
Now, all other things being equal, that man who has command of the 
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greatest number of pure and precise words can by the same amount 
of practice marshal them in better shape, than he whose words are of 
such a heterogeneous character as to present all the grotesqueness of 
Falstaff ’s ragged regiment when mustered out on dress parade. To 
one who is accustomed to use slang expressions, one word suffices to 
express an infinite variety of feelings and sensations. If he attend a 
theatrical exhibition and the play happens to be well represented, and 
he is asked his opinion of the performance, he will without hesitation 
declare taat ‘itis nobby.’ If he attend the opera and some exqui- 
site strain touches his tympanum, he will enthusiastically declare that 
‘itis nobby.’ If he attend some Republican meeting and listens to 
some extraordinary burst of eloquence, his highest admiration is com- 
pressed in the sententious expression ‘that’s nobby.’ And thus 
through the whole catalogue of feelings and sensations. Now it may 
be reasonably supposed that the different circumstances arising from 
the difference of scene might admit of some little variety of expres- 
sion, even admitting that the language of intense feeling almost inva- 
riably seeks the same simple modes of expression. ‘There can be no 
true cultivation of the conversational powers where the language of 
slang is extensively employed. Again, being a language which is not 
adapted to the parlor and drawing room, frequent embarassment is 
oftentimes occasioned by its accidental introduction into these forbid- 
den places. College students above all others are liable to offend in 
this direction. Haven’t you, reader, in your intercourse with the other 
sex incautiously let drop a slang word or expression that has caused 
a blush to mantle your cheek? If you haven’t, we have, and can 
bear ample testimony of the great perturbation of mind under such 
circumstances. It is a very good rule, but not always practicable, to 
avoid all conversation that will not bear repetition in the presence of 
ladies. 

We commend this whole subject to our readers without further re- 
mark, in the firm belief that we are all conscious of the deep injury 


we are inflicting on ourselves by the use of this highly objectional 
language. T. B. 
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Memorabilia Palensix. 
Society Elections. 


Tue elections of the Literary Societies were held on the 12th of October, with 
the following result :— 


BROTHERS IN UNITY. LINONTIA. 
President. 
Henry A. Stimson. Joun 
Vice President. 
ALLEN MCLEAN. JoserH A. Benv. 
Orator. 
G. W. Youne. ToLiveR F. Caskey. 
Censor. 
H. C. McCreary. 
Secretary. 
H. O. Wuiryey. E. R. Berrs. 
Vice Secretary. 
C. R. Marks. A. E. Lames. 


Yale Union Club, 
Organized October 8th, when the following officers were chosen : 
President—Joseru A, BENT. 
Vice Presidents—AULLEN MCLEAN, George ©. 
Secretary—Toutver F. Caskey. Treasurer—Morris M, BuDLoNG. 
Chief Marshal, Witsur R. Bacon. 


Yale McClellan Club, 
Organized October 21st, under the following officers :-— 
H. Drury. 
Vice Presidents—B. C. Riaas, F. N. Jupson. 
Secretary—CuHARLES KimBerty. Corresponding Secretary—Lewis LampMay. 
Treasurer—A. E. Lams. 


Boat Race. 


The Annual Fall Regatta took place Oct. 19th. The Glyuna, holding the Cham- 
pion Flag, was challenged by the Varuna. No other clubs entered.. The Varuna 
won the race in 20 minutes and 50 seconds. The Glyuna met with an accident, 
and filling with water, her crew was rescued by a sail-boat, which broke the Gly- 
una’s shell and injured one of her crew. The Varuna led from the start, and 
turned the buoy first. Her crew are as follows :— 

W. Sronz, (bow.) G. P. Davis, H. A. Strmsoy, K. B. Bennert, I. Pyersoy, F. 
Corrty, (stroke.) The Glyuna was manned by W. W. Scranton, (bow.) C. A 
Letanp, J.C. Brown, L. Stoskorr, A. D. Bisset, H. W. Foote, (stroke.) 
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Jubilee Committee. 


BROTHERS IN UNITY. LINONIA. 
1865. H. A. Brown, T. J. Brown. C. M. Cuarniey, J. DALZELL. 
1866. L. Lampman, H. T. SLOANE. W. W. Farnam, W. S. Packer. 
1867. H. W. Payne, T. H. RopMaAn. C. W. Berts, C. H. Goopman. 
1868. W. Durant, W, T. Foster. C. E. C. B. BREwsrTsEr. 


New Sophomore Society. 
We learn that a new Sophomore Society has been organized, by permission of 
the Faculty. It is called the Phi Theta Psi. 
Yale Literary Prize Essay. 
The undersigned Committee have thought the Essay on “Hawthorne” entitled 


to the Yale Literary Medal. JAMES HADLEY, 
CYRUS NORTHROP, 
Oct. 26th, 1864. TUZAR BULKLEY. 


The accompanying envelope contained the name of Epwarp Y. Hincks, and to 
him, accordingly, the Medal is awarded. 


The Canvass. 


LINCOLN. McCLELLAN. 
86 22 
Sophomores, 89 34 
Freshmen, ......-.--- 107 26 
372 96 


Gditor’s Cable. 


Por’s RAVEN is said to be a plagiarism. Some keen-sighted scholar claims to have 
found this wondrous poem, word for word, in the poetry of the Orient. Were it 
not for this keen wittedness of the age concerning literary piracy, we should be 
tempted to skin a Table from some old and forgotten volume of the Lit, for never 
did we fall upon a more barren or unsuggestive theme. Our editorial mind is as 
blank as the foolscap before us. An old merchant once angrily replied to a clerk, 
who asked him what he should write to a delinquent debtor, “something or 
nothing, and that very quick.” A voice from State street repeats these gentle 
words, and wearily our pen plods on. The Judge—he who drives a humorous 
quill, and is particularly good at tables, (editorlal or otherwise,) smokes his cigar 
provokingly, and won't help us to a single joke. The Lady’s Man is basking in the 
gaslight of some fair parlor, or gently waking his lady love with the dulcet music 
of a serenade. The Temperance Lecturer is discoursing on his favorite theme to 
the soldiers of the ——— Regiment Mass. Vols., while his editorial companion in 
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arms is vainly hunting Arbutus in autumn, in memory of his last spring vacation, 
and often his eye grows moist as the band play pathetically, “The girl I left behind 
me.” 

We cannot notice the Classes at length, but may observe, in passing, that the 
Freshmen have been receiving the usual gratuitous course of instruction from the 
Sophomore Class. The Faculty, however, have decided that it is expedient to con- 
fine the course within the limits prescribed in the Catalogue, and have, therefore, 
spoiled the fun of the Sophs., and may bring some of their number to heavier grief. 
The Juniors are leading a jolly, and, as far as we know, eventless life, with 
“nothing to do, and plenty of time to do it in.” All the spare energy of the 
Senior Class is at present finding vent in the class-picture contest. No. 33 S. M. 
has been turned into an art-gallery, where specimens are criticized in terms more 
forcible than elegant. The battle is a triangular affair now, and rages hotly. War- 
ren, with his “ consumptive caricatures,” makes a good fight. Our home artists 
are contending with each other as well as with the foreign foe. As we go to press, 
Sanborn, of Lowell, holds a strong position. 

This month may justly be called the Patriotic Month. It has been marked by 
the organization of the Union Club; a great Union Meeting, under the auspices of 
this Club; an immense Union Convention in New Haven, which was inaugurated 
by a grand procession, in which the Faculty and over three hundred students 
appeared; and a proposed Illumination of all the Colleges, in honor of the election 
victories in Ohio, Indiana and Pennsylvania. The Faculty felt in duty bound to 
forbid the illumination, but the other demonstrations were perfect successes. A 
McClellan Club has also been organized, which we are fain to believe does not 
endorse the ultra doctrines of its party. In view of the greatness of the issue 
at stake, to every thinking patriot, the month has been a solemn one. We may 
be treading the brink of another French Revolution. The startling developments 
at Indianapolis; the gigantic and impious fraud, by which dead soldiers were 
made to vote; the want of faith in the Administration; the threatened burning 
of Northern cities on election day—all these are significant and portentous. 
They conspire to make the coming election one of deep interest and anxiety. 

Printed pages can’t be stretched or interlined, so we must sink back in our 
editorial chair, with much unsaid. As long as our contributors give us articles 
as meritorious as those which appear in this number, we will gladly let them 
encroach upon the limits of the Table, and the college-world will say amen! 


PERSONAL. 

The Yale Union Club acknowledge their indebtedness to Messrs. E. W. Browy, 
KirrrepGE and Bute, for their tasteful decoration of the Brothers’ Hall, on the 
occasion of the Union Meeting; also to Mr. H. B. ALLEN, of New Haven, for loan 
of flags and bunting. 

We are under obligations to our contributors, for five or six articles which are 
crowded out. We shall commend them to our successor. 


OUR EXCHANGES. 


Where are our exchanges? We have only received the North Granville Quar- 
terly, a tasteful and readable number, which does credit to its fair editress. 


